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DETECTING A WRITER, 

{The editor of THe Writer prints this 

article by a Californian graphologist without 


endorsement of the ideas expressed, as a mat- 
ter of psychological interest.] 








Some months ago the editor of a magazine 
which has accepted various articles from me 
sent a letter of inquiry from a young woman 
interested in graphological readings which 
had been published in his columns. She said 
in her letter that she wrote short stories but 
could not dispose of them; that she knew 
she had talent for writing and wished to pub- 
lish her output like Mr. Blank, naming a 
well-known writer. 

A careful analysis of her handwriting dis- 
closed the fact that the young lady had not 
the first requisite for a literary career. Aside 
from the carelessly written page, with its 
blots and crumpled appearance, which might 


have been credited to the eccentricities of a 
budding genius, the graphologist at once ad- 
duced the absence of traits necessary to a 
successful marketing of manuscripts. 

The graphological reading was mailed to 
this inquirer, and some weeks later I received 
a note from the editor, in which he said, 
among other things of more vital interest to 
me: “I am enclosing another note addressed 
to us, for which perhaps you may render first 
aid to the injured and salve the lady’s vanity.” 

Now, what are the signs of literary 
promise? Not the rainbow of vanity which 
blinds one to realities, its bright futurist col- 
oring glowing in a heaven of hope. Not the 
desire to write which travels like a comet 
across the mental horizon of so many im- 
pulsive souls! No, the signs are as fixed 
in graphology as are the simplest rules in 
mathematics. 

The world is so full of misfits, vocationally 
considered, that it is high time one should’ 
study his handwriting scientifically and fit 
himself for a lucrative career. Doubtless it 
is patriotic to deluge the mails with return 
postage, but Hooverizing on literary output 
will improve the temper of sorely tried edi- 
tors and perhaps make a clever mechanic of 
an unsuccessful would-be writer. 

There are pen-movements so unmistakable 
that there is no excuse for ignorance of one’s 
traits. One of the simplest signs of literary 
promise is found in the small d. When the 
upper stroke of d forms a small loop or a 
graceful tendril toward the right, without re- 
turning to the baseline as the Spencerian 
system teaches, talent for writing is easily 
discernible. j 

However, many successful writers fail to 
write this stroke. and there are far more im- 
portant characteristics to be considered. One 
may look -for talkativeness, suggested by a 
smal] initial hook on word-beginnings. Flow 
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of language is necessary to the writer. 
Imagination is shown in well-looped upper 
and lower letters, such as h, |, f, g, y. Where 
one upper stroke of y is higher than the 
other, wit is present. 

Character diagnosis is essential to the bud- 
ding literary genius. The intuitive man is 
naturally a student of character, though he 
does jump at his conclusions. Intuition is 
shown in disconnected letters within words. 
Argumentativeness causes connected letters 
in words as well as connected words. Oc- 
casionally, the intuitive individual is also 
argumentative, a combination which gives 
him superior advantages and excellent bal- 
ance. However, character dissection  re- 
quires another trait, namely keen powers of 
observation. The graphological sign for this 
will be found in small letters such as u, n, 
m, etc., sharply pointed at the top. The 
easy-going rounded hand is too lazy to criti- 
cise, usually. Angular writing shows energy 
and critical deductions. 

Trained reasoners begin words without up- 
strokes. They start at the main issue and do 
not reach UP or argue up to a conclusion, 
hence they omit up-strokes. The less intelli- 
gent a thinker, the longer his up-strokes, 
often beginning below the writing line. 

But above all, there must be creativeness. 
The trait is easily discovered. Any unusual 
letter formations, peculiarities in capital let- 
ters being especially noticeable, prove inven- 
tiveness. Often a writer will use the cross- 
bar of t to begin another word, a sure sign 
of labor-saving principles of creative 
genius 

A beautiful floating t-bar, high above the 
letter, is significant of imagination and ideal- 
ism. The high i-dot corroborates these 
traits. The up-curling terminal strokes on 
words betray ardor, enthusiasm, and a desire 
to reach out and reform. When combined 
with tall-stroke d and t, sharply pointed at 
top, one will deduce conscientiousness, super- 
earthly aspirations, and religious leanings. 

Perhaps to offset these traits, however, the 
writer shows practicality, a good trait to hold 
him in check and enable him to market the 
wares which his imaginative genius has 
created. Practicality manifests itself in a 
blunt lower stroke on g, y, f, etc., which are 


and 


supposed to be looped. Imaginativeness may 
show itself in upper-stroke letters and practi- 
cality in the lower stroke, hence good bal- 
ance is maintained. 

Another important d-stroke guides the 
graphologist. The upright stroke of d fre- 
quently turns back to the left, instead of re- 
turning to the writing base. This is a proof 
of introspection and retrospection, even as 
the d-stroke looks backward. While it is 
well to burn one’s bridges behind one, the 
wise man looks back on his experiences in 
retrospective fashion and so avoids repetition 
of his mistakes. These traits are very valu- 
able to litterateurs. 

Constructivity is a composite trait whose 
absence alone would proclaim the impossibil- 
ity of becoming a successful writer. Given 
critical analysis, argumentativeness, imagin- 
ation, creativeness, trained thinking, practi- 
cality, and flow of language, one has the con- 
structiveness which is the foundation for suc- 
cessful composition, whether artistic, liter- 
ary, or musical. 

The graphologist is not guided by context 
in making his deductions, so that an inquirer 
may write of things and turnips in haphazard 
fashion, and yet not puzzle the analyst. The 
unmistakable signs of literary talent will ap- 
pear in specimens written in foreign lan- 
guages, since graphology depends only upon 
individual pen-strokes as an aid to character 
diagnosis. No one truly reads _ character 
from handwriting who pays attention to con- 
text. The analyst should not have the faint- 
est idea of context after he has given a char- 
acter reading. 

In making deductions it is well to note the 
slope of the handwriting, for backhand writ- 
ers are usually undemonstrative and reticent. 
often cold and self-protective. Such indi- 
viduals have had little sympathy for the suf- 
ferings of humanity. and without this under- 
standing of life it is impossible to write suc- 
cessful red-blooded stories. Therefore, writ- 
ers would save time and energy if they knew 
their proper writing-scope. Handwriting re- 
veals this clearly. The backhand writer is 
argumentative and a splendid reasoner, is 
scientifically deductive, introspective, con- 
centrative, a born executive. Let him write 
scientific articles, criticisms, essays, and text- 
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books. Compilations are in his line, also. 

The forward-slope writer is very demon- 
strative, affectionate, sympathetic, and so- 
ciable, especially when he forms long term- 
inal strokes on words, showing that he 
“reaches out” toward humanity, understands 
its loves and losses, its desires and longing 
for companionship. When such _ writers 
form huge loops on upper and lower letters, 
betraying flamboyant imagination,  t-bars 
floating off at right of letter denoting im- 
patience and ability to jump at conclusions, 
and the high i-dots of the idealist, they are 
fitted to write romance, poetry, and virile 
fiction. 

Concentration is perhaps the most valuable 
asset in the writing game. The genius often 
starves to death because of his  slipshod 
methods. Successful men like Jack London 
concentrated and spent hours at the machine 
pounding out an allotted number of words 
daily. Concentration causes small 
Large writing indicates impulse. Small writ- 
ing is also indicative of originality. This 
trait is further manifested in peculiar letter 
formations, eccentric spacing, the word “of” 
written like an f with initial hook instead of 
an o, and in letters of varying sizes. Smail 
writing, when found in combination with dif- 
ferent heights of letters, sharply pointed and 
irregular in formation, is indicative of the 
brilliant mentality. Just as large writing is 
scattered over the paper in wasteful con- 
fusion, and small writing covers much 
ground with minimum of pen-motion and 
lack of waste, so does the writer spend his 
working hours. Most successful literary 
men have written a very small hand. The 
poet often writes infinitesimal loops on g 
and y, hardly forming the letter below the 
line. This is not lack of imagination, for he 
probably makes up for this lack in letters 
above the line. In this connection one might 
mention the handwriting of Mark Twain, de 
Maupassant, Kipling, Byron, Poe, and Dick- 
ens. Longfellow wrote an almost childishly 
rounded hand, simple and unaffected, and his 
poetry shows candor, an unruffled mentality, 
and faith in God. He never could have writ- 
ten with the virile eccentricity of a Poe. 
Zangwill writes the detached letters of the 
truly intuitive man. His g is _ unlooped, 


writing. 


showing practicality. The Z is a model of 
creative formation. The less writing con- 
forms to copy-book rules, the more creative 
it becomes. 

Wit necessarily depends on condensation 
for its strength, hence many humorous writ- 
ers have formed the short-stroked letters 
with perhaps one stroke higher than tke 
other, this being noticeable even in the open 
a of Thackeray. His y corroborates the 
presence of wit. Dickens wrote an open o 
formed of two strokes in varying height. 

At the very least, to sum up the pre- 
requisites for a literary success, a writer 
must possess flow of language, intelligence 
( shown in a consistent writing slope, either 
convex or concave, but not shifting from 
back to forward-hand and vice-versa ) crea- 
tiveness, originality, imagination, observa- 
tion, criticism, and ability to read character. 

If in addition to thesetraits he is possessed 
of concentration, perseverance ( betrayed in 
connected letters, hook on end of t-bar at 
right, the down-sloping t-bar of stubborn- 
ness, etc. ), meatness, and system, he will 
surely find a good market for his output. 
Straight lines, well-kept spaces, 
crossed t’s and dotted i’s are 
marks of order and system. 

The writer needs optimism and _ hope 
more than most business men. The presence 
of such characteristics is noticed in up-slop- 
ing lines, t-bars which ascend at right, the 
well-rounded lower part of u, showing 
cheerfulness, and in the high i-dot of aspira- 
tion. Enthusiasm and ardor will keep the 
writer buoyant and one may well be con- 
sidered fortunate who has these traits in the 
handwriting. 

Scan your writing — not for its beauty, 
neatness, or legibility — but for the ear- 
marks of literary talent. If you find no 
germs, don’t try to inoculate yourself with 
delusive hopes, or be content to starve in an 
attic until such time as unresponsive editors 
shall be forced into a dreamland in which 
they may be induced to accept your un- 
worthy scribblings. That time will never 
come, and you are wasting years of endeavor 
which rightly directed might bring you for- 
tune and peace of mind, 

Los Anceves, Calif. 


carefully 
some of the 


Fritzi Remont. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted fcr 
THe Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of Tue 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Every little while the Tue 
WRITER receives a letter from some one who 
asks her to give a list of publications that 
buy short stories, or a list of publications to 
which to a manuscript, less 


editor of 


submit more or 





adequately described. With every disposi- 
tion to be helpful, she is compelled to reply 
that it is impossible to make a useful list of 
markets for any manuscript without having 
first critically read the manuscript. The re- 
quirements of periodicals that buy short 
stories vary so widely that a list of markets 
suited for one manuscript would very likeiy 
be wholly unsuited for another. So it is 
with other manuscripts. A poem, for in- 
stance, that would be welcomed by the Tat- 
ler would not be considered for an instant by 
Harper’s Magazine, and a story suited for 
the Atlantic Monthly very likely would not 
seem at all attractive to the editor of Telling 
Tales — and yet Telling Tales and the At- 
lantic Monthly would both be included in a 
general list of publications that buy short 
stories. Sometimes the editor of THE 
WRITER receives a letter describing a manu- 
script sufficiently so that it seems likely te 
her that a certain magazine or a certain pub- 
lisher might consider it, but even so she can- 
not prudently say so to the author. Why? 
Because the author in submitting the manu- 
script very naturally might say : “ The editor 
of THe WRITER advises me to send this to 
you,” and the editor or publisher, finding the 
manuscript not at all what he desires, credits 
the editor of THe Writer with 
or bad judgment in having the manuscript 
sent to him, whereas the THE 
WRITER in her desire to be obliging has been 
misled by the author’s description of a manu- 
script that she has never seen. For these 
and other reasons she cannot undertake to 
give advice about placing manuscripts and is 
compelled to refer correspondents to “The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals” and the 
“Manuscript Market” department of Tur 
WRITER, where authentic information :s 
given about the needs of editors, so far as 
possible, and to the literary THE 
WRITER does not accept the advertisements 
of literary agents without satisfactory refer- 
ences, and those whose advertisements ap- 
pear in the magazine, the publisher believes, 


ignorance 


editor of 


agents. 


are both competent and trustworthy. 


Encouragement for writers who have diffi- 


culty in finding a publisher is given by the 





news that a French writer, Ernest Perro- 
ghon, to whose novel, “Néné,” the Aca- 
démie Goncourt has just awarded the Prix 
Goncourt of five thousand francs, hawked 
his manuscript in vain around the Paris pub- 
lishing houses. The book is a_ study of 
French peasant life, and it was a provincial 
publisher who finally accepted 
script. 


the manu- 


The difference between poetry and dog- 
gerel is easily illustrated by example. Here, 
for instance, is a perfect specimen of dog- 
gerel, which is a fair example of the “ beau- 
tiful poetry” read by relatives and friends 
at golden weddings, birthday parties, and 
other notable family events : — 

Ninety years ago today was the birth 
Of a little son upon this earth, 


Who came to gladden the hearts of two young souls, 
And to care for them when they grew old. 


This son grew, and in due time 

Took unto himself a wife 

For a journeying companion through life, 

They together moulded for themselves a home 

And around their hearth had loving faces of their 
own. 


After sixty years of association, 

In the ups and downs of married ties, 
Death came in at their door 

And the loving companion was no more. 


This day will not be a day of sadness, 
For we will make it a day of gladness, 
To know we are once more permitted to meet, 
Around most bountiful table with you to eat. 


And when evening has come, 
And the sun has sunk low 
And it is time we all should go, 
We will all grant you this earnest wish 
That you will still live and happy be 
And many more of these birthdays see. 
o"s 
Whether a writer decides to get into print 
under his own name or under a pseudonym 
does not matter much. It is the quality of 
what he writes that counts. 
* 
. 7 
Rejections, instead of discouraging a 
writer, ought to inspire him to think more, 
learn more, work harder, write more effec- 
tively, and in every way do better work, so 
that acceptances will come. Any editor 
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would rather accept a manuscript than re- 
ject one. To please an editor and make him 
happy, a writer has only to send him some- 
thing that he wants to use. 
COMMON WEAKNESSES IN 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


By a Publisher’s Reader. 





Publishers’ Readers usually write out 
opinions of a story in detail, much as a law- 
yer would write a brief. I have habitually 
done this as a Reader, and I have seen the 
written opinions of many, many other Read- 
ers. The recurring criticisms are so much 
the same, pointing out the same faults and 
really so simple, that it would seem writers 
could detect the faults for themselves. Here 
are two criticisms, and they are good things 
to remember : — 

Thinness, lack of sub- 
stance, i. e. the main idea of the story has 
little foundation, or the author tries to go 
swimming in the sea of literature with a 
bubble instead of a bladder, like Shakspere's 
“wanton boys.” “Slender” is often the 
comment on the same thing. 

Point. It must be hard for an author to 
realize that a pointless story falls as flat as 
a pointless joke, if it does not fall a little 
flatter by reason of more words. All that is 
needed in hundreds of narrative sketches is 
some special feature to enlist a stronger in- 
terest, something human and touching, or 
something that contains a real touch of char- 
acter. It is interesting to you that your 
motor-boat engine should break down and 
you drift out to sea on a bitter winter’s day, 
but that is n’t a story unless you are fighting 
time against some important crisis, or some- 
thing else happens besides your merely being 
saved. 


By this is meant 


the 


You remember in “ Dombey and Son’ 
Blimber School always wrote out a “ char- 
acter analysis” of its young students, and an 
author must remember that his story goes 


under the same process. As a _ Publisher’s 
Reader I have tried to keep fresh by ‘reading 
a story in a different magazine every week — 
first as any one else would do it, then I let it 
rest for a day or so, and then plunge into it 
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line by line — in other words study it, pick 
its pretty feathers off — and I always find 
something there. 

After all, thinness and point are the an- 
tithesis of each other. They sound 
enough, but even after direct criticism 
authors seem really to “catch on.” 
Warren R. Hadsell. 


easy 
few 


DorcuHeEster, Mass. 
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LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


{ This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


The Publishers’ Service Bureau, for rea- 
sons that were set forth in detail in the July 
number of THE WRITER, has 
business. Before the sad event, I submitted 
a manuscript to the Bureau fifteen 
dollars — and in due time received a printed 
blank, filled out in bold 
read :— 

THE 


discontinued 
also 
handwriting, to 


PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
Incorporated 
601 G Street Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 
Avutuor — In returning MSS. 
be placed after careful 
editors, we usually 


BUREAU 


To THE 
cannot 


which 

consideration by 

give a brief cr which 

we hope will be helpful to the author and aid 

in the writing of future work. 

tors has made the following remarks in 

ence to your MS. which is attached. 

Title, Fine. 

Character, Great 

Plot, Excellent. 

Style, Good, with a rare sense of humor 

Dialogue, little — but 
good. 

Descriptions, Telling. 

Length, Right. 

Setting, O. K. 

Improvement suggested (as a guide for future 
work), You have a future. Keep at it. Try 
Woman’s Home Companion. Good Housekeep- 
ing, McCall’s Magazine, Smith’s Mag., 
Magazine. 

Note: If it is ever necessary 
regarding above please return this 
write on reverse side of this sheet. 


ticism 


One of our edi- 


refer 


Very what there 


Munsey’s 


to correspond 


blank and 


Very sincerely yours, 
G. F. B. 
Editorial Staff. 


This would have been even more cheering i 


it had not been for the reference in the open- 
ing paragraph to “MSS which cannot be 
placed after careful consideration by edi- 
tors.” 

From a leaflet of the Publishers’ Service 
Bureau I learned that “Our Manuscript De- 
partment is under the direct charge of Gen- 
evieve Farnell Bond, a well-known news 
paper and magazine writer, and author of 
‘The Faun and Other Poems,’ etc... . 
Mrs. Bond was for three years literary edi- 
tor of the Los Angeles Times, and has a 
wide acquaintance among literary people.’ 

According to the memorandum of the 
Solicitor of the Postoffice Department pub- 
lished in the July number of THE WRITER 
Mrs. Bond. was the highest paid employee of 
the Hitchcocks outside of the members of 
the Hitchcock family, her name being on the 
payroll as receiving thirty dollars a week for 
her services, 

Now I am in receipt from Washington of 
a circular of the Capitol Press, 
“conducted by G. Farnell Bond, assisted by 
a corps of competent critics.” The 


Literary 


Bureau 
offers to give professional criticism of manu- 
scripts, to do typewriting and revision, to 
place manuscripts, or to write public ad- 
dresses ; for photoplays ; and says: 
“We are in touch with composers who will 
provide music for 
writers 


calls 


your words and 


provide 


lyric 


who will words for your 
music.” 


With the 


which 


leaflet 
says :— 
THE CAPITOL LITERARY PRESS 
304 Kresge Building, mth & G sts., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Association for the 
Authors.” 


came a printed letter 


“An Honest Help of 
October 11, 1920. 

Dear Autuor — Having been, through per- 
sonal association, privileged to examine a manu- 
script from your pen, and having been favorably 
impressed, I take the liberty of writing to you 
personally, and making you a special offer in the 
services of our bureau. For a period of six 
months we offer an expert criticism on a manu- 
script of any length for $2. This will 
even book manuscripts. 

You will see by our circular that this is con- 


siderably 


include 


below our regular rates, when the 
manuscript runs over a limited number of words. 
Send at your earliest opportunity, as 


already becoming crowded with 


we are 


work, and we 
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wish to give your 
tion. 

We are writing to only a selected number, as 
it would be impossible for us to make this offer 
general, on account of high salaries and heavy 
overhead expenses. 


Trusting to hear from you at an early date, 
I am cordially yours, 
G. Farnell Bond, 
Manager. 
LITERARY PRESS. 

A paragraph in the leaflet says: “The 
Capitol Literary Press is not connected with 
any other association. Any use of its name 
or the name of its manager, G. F. Bond, is 
unauthorized and will be prosecuted.” 

H. G. G. 


manuscript especial atten- 


THE CAPITOL 


—_—_—— > ——$_$_—_—— 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see ‘“‘ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


The Black Mask (New York) wants 
short stories — straight mystery and detec- 
tive matter, with a touch of romance. The 
mystery must be genuinely puzzling, and 
above all the solution must be logical and 
credible. The editors are barring out all 
stories involving the occult, or bearing too 
coincidence. They also prefer 
dealing with the better class of per- 
sons ; stories of the underworld do not as a 
rule interest them. 


heavily on 
stories 


The Chicago Ledger (Chicago ) will give 
quick reading and prompt reports, as well as 
payment on acceptance, for serial stories of 
all lengths. 


The chief need of the Youth’s Companion 
(Boston ) at the present time is for good 
short stories for girls, stories of not 
than 3,500 words. 


more 


There has been a change in ownership and 
editorial administration in Snappy Stories 
and Live Stories (New York), and both 
magazines are in the market for 20,000-word 
novelettes, short stories, short verse, prose 


fillers, and crisp epigrams — all of a dis- 
tinctly frisky character. The editors do not 
want any material that is actually raw, how- 
ever, or that leaves a bad taste in the mouth. 
Contributors may count on quick readings 
and prompt payments on acceptance. 
ton Mackall is the editorial director. 


Law- 


The T. P. A. Magazine, published by the 
Travelers Protective Association of America, 
St. Louis, and devoted to literature and the 
advancement of the traveling man, is not in 
the market for anything but constructive 
business messages, particularly those relating 
to transportation conditions, and the exten- 
sion of our foreign particularly to 
America. The magazine does use 
some fiction, but could hardly be considered 
a market for fiction. 


trade, 
Latin 


The Boys’ Magazine ( Smethport, Penn.) 
is particularly desirous of securing humor- 
ous stories. The magazine is always in the 
market for first-class boys’ stories, of from 
3,000 to 5,000 words. At present the editors 


are well supplied with serials. 


Telling Tales ( New York ) in its new and 
enlarged size wants short stories, of 3,000 io 
5,000 words ; prose fillers, of 
words ; novelettes, of 
and 


200 to 
12,000 to 
Almost any subject is 
acceptable, except straight adventure stories, 
detective stories, 


500 
from 15,000 
words ; verse. 
war stories, or smutty 
Decisions are rendered in ten days, 
and payment is made on acceptance. 


stories. 


Current History (New York) is a pur- 
veyor of history, and the editors are anxious 
to receive manuscripts that relate to current 
history up to date. The 
lated without bias and 


authentic information. 


facts must be re- 
must be 
Articles 
controversial topical discussions are not de- 
sired. All subjects of current history 
included in the scope of the magazine, that 
is international affairs, or international 
events in science, sociology, industry, com- 
merce, and politics. The editors pride them- 
selves upon the accuracy of the statements 


based on 


covering 


are 
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admitted to the columns of Current History. 
They prefer articles within 5,000 words, and 
can handle illustrations. 


The American Agriculturist ( New York ) 
is well supplied with manuscripts at the pres- 
ent time. Mr. Burkett, the editor, says that 
the trouble with most of the writers for pro- 
fessional publications is that they write from 
the city end of things and do not 
topics from the farm point of view. In 
other words, they are writers of city copy 
but not of farm copy. 


cover 


The requirements for the Garden Maga- 
zine (Garden City, N. Y.) are for articles 
that interpret the fact and the spirit of gar- 
dening. They must be true to technique, and 
they must exhibit a knowledge and acquain- 
tance with plant material and its use. The 
demands of the magazine are very highly 
specialized, and the average writer does not 
know anything at all about plants or gardens. 
Mr. Barron, the editor, says that not one 
per cent. of the material that comes to him 
in the general way is worth a second con- 
sideration, so that he feels that unfortunately 
he cannot attain much 
general writer. 


assistance from the 


Travel (New York) is always glad to 
receive colorful articles on interesting places 
in any part of the world. If possible, these 
articles should be accompanied by 
and effective photographs. 


unusual 


The National Magazine ( Boston) is not 
using fiction at the present time. The ma- 
terial for the magazine is “Mostly About 
People,” but the editor reports that the edi- 
torial appropriation has been exhausted, and 
that the magazine is unable to pay for any 
sketches of this kind at present. 


Boy Life, Girlhood Days, and Pure Words, 
all published at Cincinnati, are overstocked 
with manuscripts, and will be out of the mar- 
ket for months to come. 

Social Progress (Chicago) is flooded 
with manuscripts, and will not be in the mar- 
ket again before April 1. Miss Huling, the 


editor, says that she is getting a great deal 
of high-class matter from the notice printed 
in THE WRITER, which it breaks her heart 
to return, but she has a list of high-class 
contributors from whom she orders special 
material, which leaves very little for her to 
take from general contributors. 


Raw Material ( New York ) offers a good 
market for men and women employed in the 
industries to which it caters, who want to 
utilize their leisure time in writing about the 
commodities they handle during the work- 
aday, and is in the market for articles on 
finished mechanical parts which manufactur- 
ers buy. 


Farm and Fireside Magazine ( New York ) 
has an abundant supply of manuscripts on 
hand, and will not be in the market until after 
March 1. 


The American Press Association, 225 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, announces 
that the American Press will add the fea- 
tures that made Pep, the magazine for news- 
papermen formerly published in Cleveland, 
helpful. What Pep was to the editorial man, 
the American Press is to the man who is and 
who aspires to be the chief factor in all- 
around newspaper making. The editor will 
be glad to consider manuscripts dealing with 
progressive mewspaper-making and _ exper- 
iences, as well as to receive news items. 


The Twilight Hour has been succeeded by 
the Midwest Bookman, a journal devoted to 
the interests of the literature of the middle 
West. The magazine will be published by 
the Burton Publishing Company, 509 East 
Ninth street, Kansas City, Missouri, and its 
scope will be the entire field of literary en- 
deavor — that of story telling, as well as 
poetry, and the more serious line of thought, 
including history, biography, and _ current 
angles on the problems of life. 


The publication of the Western Sportsman 
has been discontinued. 


Wild Life (St. Louis ) has ceased publi- 
cation. Clark McAdams, the editor, says the 
magazine was published primarily in defense 
of the migratory bird treaty act, and that 
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after that act was declared by the United 
States Supreme Court to be constitutional 
the magazine wound up its affairs, returning 
all manuscripts to the authors. 


The Magnet (Seattle), about which a 
note was printed in THE Writer for last 
May, was never published. 


The American Golfer will hereafter be 
published as a semi-monthly by the Century 
Company, New York, with Don M. Parker 
as business manager, Innis Brown, managing 
editor, and Grantland Rice, editor. 


Beginning with the February issue, Sys- 
tem on the Farm will be merged with Field 
Illustrated ( New York ). 


Everyday Engineering has _ temporarily 
suspended publication, the November number 
being the last copy issued. 


The Southern 
publication. 


Review has discontinued 


The Touchstone ( New York) is to have 
a new department of poetry and criticism, to 
be edited by Mrs. Marguerite Wilkinson. 
The magazine offers a prize of $50 each 


month for the best poem or group of poems 
submitted anonymously, so that they may be 


Mrs. Wilkinson's 
prize-winning poem will be 
printed with it. This department will also 
have an article on poetic technique each 
month, to which other critics are invited to 
reply. Mrs. Wilkinson hopes that the de- 
partment will prove to be a pleasantly argu- 
mentative open forum for poets, critics, and 
all who enjoy poetry. 


criticised impersonally. 
review of the 


The Bank of the United States, Fifth ave- 
nue and Thirty-second street, New York. 
offers prizes in gold of $100, $50, and $25 for 
the best essays, written by salaried women, 
on the subject, “How I Earn My Salary and 
What My Salary Earns for Me.” The com- 
petition will close on Washington’s Birthday. 


Grenville Kleiser, 1269 Broadway, New 
York, offers a prize of ten cloth-bound 
books on public speaking, valued at $12.50, 
for the best list of fifty prose similes selected 


from standard writers in English. The 
similes may be long or short ; each must be 
complete in itself ; poetic similes should not 
be included ; and the sources are not to be 
given. Lists must be mailed on or before 
February 15, and any number of lists may be 
sent in by contestants. Mr. Kleiser thinks 
that searching for similes in this way is highly 
beneficial to the student in English. 


Mana-Zucca, president of the American 
Music Optimists, offers a prize of $500 for 
the best quintet ( piano and strings ) by an 
American composer. Manuscripts must be 
sent with an assumed name or motto, and be 
accompanied by an envelope bearing the name 
or motto, with the real name and ad- 
dress inside. The contest will close No- 
vember 1, and manuscripts should be sent 
to M. Gobert, Secretary American Music 
Optimists, 4 West 130th street, New York. 


Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the best Ameri- 
can novel published this year, $1,000; for the best 
play performed in New York, $1,000; for the best 
book of the year on United States history, $1,000 ; 
for the best American biography, $1,000. Also, 
Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,500 and «@ 
$soo-medal, and three traveling scholarships having 
a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually under 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. Particulars 
in April Writer. 

Prize of $500 offered by Dodd, Mead & Co., for a 
story for girls from nine to fifteen. Contest to close 
April 1. Particulars in November Writer. 

Thomas A. Edison prize of $500 for the 
meritorious research on “ The Effects of 
contest to close May 31. Particulars in 
WRITER. 

Nine prizes of $25, $15, and $10, and additional 
prize of $20, in three contests, for best worth-while 
stories of work in rural communities, 
Home Lands, New York. 
rutary 10. 


most 
Music,” 


December 


offered by 
Competition closes Feb- 


Prizes of $5,000, $2,500, $1,000, and $500, and twenty 
prizes of $250 each for the best twenty-four short 
stories published by the Photoplay Magazine during 
1921. Particulars in August Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 21, 1921. 
gust WRITER. 

Prize of $500, and five prizes of $100 each, offered 
by the True Story Magazine for the best success 
stories published between November, 1920, and 
March, 1921. Particulars in September Writer. 

Prizes of $50 and $25 offered by the New Paris- 


Particulars in Au- 
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ienne Magazine for the two best stories received vy 
March 15. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prize of $250 for original band composition offered 
by Edwin Franko Goldman, contest closing April is. 
Particulars in. January Writer. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. prize of $1,000 for 
the best trio for piano, violin and ’cello, submitted 
before August 1, 10921. 
Writer. 

Second Physical Culture six-months’ photo prize 
contest — $100 for the best photograph received be- 
fore May, 1921, and five dollars for the best photo- 
graph each month. Particulars in April Writer. 

Two prizes, each of $200, offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
@ monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Particulars 
Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris for the two best essays on 
“Tolerance in Religion, and Politics.” 
Particulars in February Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshaw Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to f£100, offered annually by the 
British Academy. Particulars in May Writer. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 


Particulars in September 


in April 


Economics, 


land for the best work of imaginative literature !n 
English prose or poetry by an 
years of age that is published 
twelve months. 

Two prizes offered 


author under forty 
during the previous 
by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 
ing with that for September — $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
author, without limitation. 

Honorarium of $50 for the most meritorious piece 
of poetry published in the Granite Monthly during 
192!. January WriITER 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
“Bright College Years,” offered by ‘the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in April Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Bos- 
ton) for photographs, in an advanced competition 
and a beginner’s competition. 


Particulars in 


Boston Post for 
published each 


Weekly prizes offered by the 
original short stories by women, 
day. Particulars in May Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 
(New York) for stories, short poems, and essays, 
written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in October 
Writer. 


~ -— 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Christine Kerr Davis, who wrote the poem, 
“The Stay-at-Home,” 
in the January number of Scribner’s 
zine, is a 


was published 
Maga- 
and 


which 


Canadian, of Irish descent, 


most of her best work is Irish. Miss Davis 
has been trying to write verse ever since she 
learned to print, but she has written little for 
the past two years, as she was taking a grad- 
uation course in music, which she completed 
last September. She is now devoting much 
more time to writing, and has also composed 
eight or ten songs to her own words, which 
she has not yet offered for publication. She 
has had perhaps thirty or forty poems pub- 
lished in the New York Times, the People’s 
Home Journal, St. Nicholas, American Cook- 
ery, the Farm Journal and other magazines. 
Her Irish poem in Scribner’s for April, 1919, 
was widely copied and 


brought her many 


charming letters. 

Elizabeth Holding, author of the story, 
“Mollie : The Ideal Nurse,” in the Century 
for January, is a New Yorker, married to 
an Englishman, and has two little daughters. 
She has been writing since she was sixteen, 
with complete lack of success until last year, 
her short 
“ Invincible 


accord calling 
stories “too grim.’ Her novel, 
Minnie,” was published last spring by the 
George H. Doran Company, and she had 
July August numbers of 
Smart Set and in the December and January 
numbers of the Century. Munsey’s will publish 

from her called “ Angelica,” 
beginning in the March number. Mrs. Hold- 
much and likes 
to write about them, for them, and from a 


editors with one 


stories in the and 


a serial pen, 


ing is interested in women, 
frankly feminine point of view. 
Rebecca N. 
Wives of 
Magazine for January, resides in Santa Bar- 
bara, and returned there at the close of the 


“The 


Scribner's 


Porter, whose 


Xerxes,” 


story, 
came out in 


war, after having been employed by the gov- 
ernment in doing newspaper publicity work 
After 
the University of California, 


finishing at 
Miss Porter 
went into newspaper work in San Francisco 
which she 
sold chiefly to the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
other women’s magazines. During this time 
she also engaged in settlement work on the 
Oakland Owing 
to a physical breakdown she was forced to 


throughout California. 


and began writing short stories 


waterfront in the evening. 
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give up journalism, and she went to Santa 
Barbara and devoted herself to free-lance 
writing. Henry Holt & Company brought 
out her first novel, “The Girl from Four 
Corners,” last spring, and the book is now in 
its second edition. The story in Scribner's 
is the first of several which will appear in 
that magazine during the year. 


Thyra Samter Winslow, who had a story, 
“Her Own Room,” in the January Century, 
wrote her first story when she was seven — 
the year she started going to school. Her 
mother sent the story to the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, which was running a series of chil- 
dren’s stories, and it won first prize. The 
daughter entered the University of Missouri 
when she was sixteen, and while there wrote 
feature stories for Missouri mewspapers. 
After two years at the University and a 
couple of months at school teaching, she 
went back to Fort Smith, Arkansas, her na- 
tive town, and joined the staff of the Fort 
Smith Southwest American as society editor, 
feature writer, general news reporter — and 
anything else that was needed in a small 
newspaper Mrs. Winslow that 
this was the best training she ever had, and 
her advice to any one who wants to be a 
writer is to “join a small-town paper and 
work hard.” After a time on the stage, she 
got a place as feature writer on the Chicago 
Tribune, and while there married John Sey- 
mour Winslow, who was then in the local 
department of the paper. Five years ago she 
wrote her first short story. She 
wrote it with the Smart Set in mind, sent it 
there, and it was accepted in four days. 
During the next three years the Smart Set 
printed all the stories she wrote, with the 
exception of four, which Mrs. Winslow now 
acknowledges weren’t worth accepting. Be- 
sides the stories in the Century and the 
Smart Set, Mrs. Winslow has just sold a 
story to the Pictorial Review, and she is 
working on her first novel. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


office. says 


says she 





An Editor’s Tips to Poets. — If you send 
in poetry : — 


Remember that poetry which contains 
prosy or unmetrical lines is not poetry. A 
single flat phrase or limpy line affects a short 
lyric as a single.drop of ink would affect a 
glass of water. 

Remember that with paper at its present 
price every extra line deducts from your 
chances. 

A poem should have something to 
There is too much “mystical” magazine 
verse of this type :— 

Athrob in the silky twilight 
The low moon moans and flits 


Like a battered bat on a skylight 
Asearch for my weary wits. 


say. 


A poem should have something to say ; but 
that does not mean that it should have some- 
thing to prove. We are suspicious of such 
verse as : — 

The cost of living is higher every day 

Because transportation cost too much to 

And we must save the nation 

By getting rid of inflation. 


pay; 


Invent your own imagery, metaphors, and 
epithets. Do not Bartlett’s 
Quotations. Do not write such conventional 


remind us of 


spring verse as :— 
And now I tune my rustic reed 
To pipe beside the babbling brook, 
My shepherd’s crook on flowery mead 
I lay, and sigh with pensive look. 
But, on the other hand, mere eccentricity 
does not win a place. Don’t do this :- 


I embrace the scarlet Revolution 

It is more dear to me than apple pie, 

Or the lush murmurs of the sea lions at the park, 
Or a rainbow on East Grand street, 

Or the lithe odor of burning rubber in the factory. 


Be concise, compact, vivid, musical, 
imaginative and _ sincere. 
Or enclose stamps for the returned man.i- 


script—The Independent. 


Unprofitable Publication. — A _ socie'y, 
known as “The Society for the Publication 
of American Music,” has been organized to 
bring out music that is frankly unprofitabie 
standpoint. Very few 


business of the 


from the commercial 
composers realize that the 
publisher is, first of all, to exist as a business 
institution, and that in order to do this it 1s 
to have the income exceed the 
There are certain forms of art 


necessary 
expenditure. 
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works which appeal to so few people that the 
publisher hardly dares hazard their publi- 
‘cation. “The Society for Publication of 
American Music,” organized and supported 
by a group of enthusiastic musicians, of 
whom William Burnet Tuthill has been the 
indispensable, self-sacrificing leader, proposes 
to publish a limited number of works that 
the average publisher would be afraid to put 
out. The plan is to issue these to the mem- 
bers virtually on the subscription basis — 
membership entitling the member to just so 
many issues. Professor Daniel Gregory 
Mason, of Columbia University, is actively 
interested in the movement, which he is con- 
vinced is most important in the artistic prog- 
ress of America. A non-money-making, al- 
truistic effort to give prominence to the 
works of American men and women who 
aspire to lofty aims is deserving of a large 
membership among real music lovers.—The 
Musical Courier. 


Plagiarism. — When the vast number of 


stories, poems, articles, jokes, and similar 


material bought daily by editors is consid- 
ered, it would seem to be a comparatively 


easy matter to make a few changes in ma- 
terial published several years ago and to re- 
sel] it without fear of being caught. To at- 
tempt such a sale is not a crime likely to 
lead to immediate punishment, or, indeed, 
to any punishment at all. To make such a 
sale is, of course, unlawful, but it is far more 
serious as an infallible method of blasting a 
literary career. 

It appears that even fragments of verse 
are not likely to escape the watchful eyes of 
people who are always on the alert for pla- 
giarists. A plagiarist recently collected a 
few dollars from Life for a verse which 
some astute reader immediately remembered 
as having appeared in a New York newspaper 
six years before. The reader happened to be 
a column conductor on a New York news- 
paper, and as a result the fake poet awak- 
ened one morning to find himself advertised 
widely as a brazen plagiarist. He can re- 
deem himself only by changing his name, ad- 
dress and attitude toward the editors 

Fortunately there are few such plagiarists, 
and for the most part they are first offenders 


and readily detected. It is not of record that 
a plagiarist ever made as much money out 
of his duplicity as he could have made at 
some employment, such as highway robbery, 
more congenial to his literary ability—In- 
dianapolis News. 

The American Short Story. — The se- 
cret of the American short story is the treat- 
ment of characteristic American life, with 
absolute knowledge of its peculiarities and 
sympathy with its methods ; with no fastidi- 
ous ignoring of its habitual expression, or 
the inchoate poetry that may be found hid- 
den even in its slang ; with no moral deter- 
mination except that which may be the legiti- 
mate outcome of the story itself ; with no 
more elimination than may be necessary for 
the artistic conception, and never from the 
fear of the fetish of conventionalism. Of 
such is the American short story of today, 
the germ of American literature to come.— 
Bret Harte, “The Rise of the Short Story.” 


What Is Dialogue? — Dialogue is the 
vital fire which makes a play live. It is at 
once veins, blood, breath, and soul. The 
greatest idea in the world is lost if this dia- 
logue is not well written. Most of Shak- 
spere’s plays were founded upon tales well 
known or upon familiar plays, but the Shak- 
spere dialogue transformed the trite tale and 
the tricks and surprises of the vulgar theatre 
into the freshness and force of great art. 

Can you ever lose your wonder at a play? 
Stop to think ! A sculptor has his marble, a 
thing of real beauty ; the painter has color, 
but the playwright has only the clumsy, un- 
premeditated, often misleading, speech «f 
every-day life. Occasionally he takes the 
liberty of indulging in abstract lyrical pas- 
sages, but the modern writer does so at the 
risk of his play, and, unless he is a great 
artist, this form of indulgence is as unwel- 
come as if he stepped out on the stage him- 
self and explained the true significance of 
his lines, getting in the way of his actors and 
halting the progress of his play. 

In writing living dialogue the playwright 
must avoid the speech which had gone out of 
every-day life — if it was ever a part of it 

- the speech which belongs only to the writ- 


ten word. There are many phrases that read 
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very well which carry no force in the thea- 
tre. You find them in the stories in the may- 
azines and in the editorial columns. As every 
one knows, editors have a certain dead lan- 
guage all their own. 

I doubt if any playwright, caught up in his 
story, has the double sense which makes 
him hear, in every instance, the tepid sound 
of these things which flow off naturally with 
the current of his plot and to put fresher, 
more vivid things in their place. This is too 
much to ask. But the great play shows its 
mark more in this than in any other thing, its 
freedom from the editor’s phrases. 

The dialogue of a play which seems to run 
on so smoothly and easily is like a great river 
which bears many cargoes ; it may give ex- 
planation of time and place, foreshadowing 
of what will come, intimation of what has 
passed ; it may reveal character, emotion, 
and the mood of the play, but nothing more 
must be seen of its efforts than is seen of the 
ripple of water at the prow of the vessel, 
which shows the river’s strength and motion. 

The ideal of the modern dialogue is 
reached in Ibsen. Ibsen gives you at once 
what his character is saying and what he is 
not saying but wishes to say, and not only 
that, but what he does not even wish to say, 
what is beyond him and expressing himseif 
through him without his knowledge ; and all 
of this reaches us through the veil of trans- 
lation. 

Through his simple dialogue, sometimes 
without taking his character out of his chair, 
without the clouds of steam and changing 
lights and all the panoply of the Wagnerian 
opera, Ibsen creates vast, mysterious places, 
terrible suggestion of hidden forces, all the 
unknown wonders of the universe. 

It is good for the student to study the 
dialogue of the masters and to see their plays 
acted if he can, but he must never forget that 
the stuff from which he is to create his plays 
is not in his library, but in the life all about 
him, freely offering itself to him, and, if he 
be willing and patient enough to understand, 
ready to reward him lavishly. 

The most masterly dialogue is simply the 
granting of the privilege to listen to other 
persons speak as they speak only to the one 


nearest of all, and perhaps not even to him. 
but to their own souls in the quiet of night. 
On the stage the most beautiful love sonnet 
ever written has not the poignancy of the 
tortured, struggling, maybe grotesque, words 
which are brought forth, live and bleeding, 
from the heart of the lover who utters them. 
Ten pistol shots in the dark cannot be as 
startling as ten words of truth from a naked 
soul. 

Vital as the dialogue is, it should not be 
forgotten that its greatest. value is when ‘t 
leads, massively and unsteadily, but surely, 
like a band of pilgrims, to the greatest 
moments in the play — its silences. — Riia 
Wellman, in New York Evening Post. 

Maturity Needed by Novelists. — That 
considerable age and experience are as nec- 
essary as genius to the writing of real fiction 
seems to be demonstrated by the history of 
the novel. It does not appear sufficient that 
a novelist should be born ; he must be made 
as well. 

With the exception of 


Charles Dickeas 


there is in the whole range of English fiction 


notable 
novel writing before the author had reached 
the age of thirty ; and the first success of 
most of the leading novelists came even at a 
later The average is not far from the 
age of forty. 

The case of Dickens might be open to dis- 
cussion ; for while he first became widely 
known through the “ Pickwick Papers” be- 
fore he had attained the age of twenty-five, 
this work 


scarcely an instance of success at 


age. 


is rather a series of sketches or 
dramatic situations than a study of character 
and ordinary life. It is true also that 
half-dozen of Dickens’s best known novels 
appeared before the writer was thirty, but 
his more durable masterpieces, “ David Cop- 
perfield” and “A Tale of Two Cities,” 
several years later 


some 


came 


A contemporary and greater novelist than 
Dickens had to drudge more than a dozen 
years and wait till he was thirty-six before 
he gained anything like a wide hearing from 
the public ; but when Thackeray did appear 
with “ Vanity Fair,” he knew men and women 
from real contact with them. 
3ut the story is older than Dickens 


and 








30 
Thackeray. If DeFoe the first 
English novel with “ Robinson Crusoe,” then 
the history of fiction began with the work of 
a writer just fifty-eight age. If 
Richardson’s “ Pamela” was our first novel, 
as most of the critics claim, then the case is 
not materially different, for the author was 
fifty-one when he wrote this book that sur- 
prised everybody, chiefly the writer himself 
with its popularity. 

At the time “ Pamela” appeared Fielding 
was thirty-five, but he had had quite a look 
around the world and was so disgusted with 
the pictures of life painted by the mild- 
natured Richardson that he not only called 
the latter a milksop, but proceeded to write 
a real novel in “ The History of Joseph An- 
drews.” The author of 





produced 


years of 


’ 


“Pamela” can, of 


course, be excused for the simple reason that 


he was not trying to write a novel or paint a 
picture of life, but rather to produce a book 
of model letters to be used by young ladies in 
their correspondence with gentlemen. 

Then a few years later Goldsmith came 
along with “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” writ- 
ten at the age of thirty ; but if this book is 
to be judged by the standard of probability 
in actual life, then Goldsmith ought to have 
waited at least another thirty years before 
he attempted anything in 

Jane Austen waited patiently until she was 
forty years old before she ventured into print 
with a novel, and then when “Emma” be- 
came reasonably popular it was clear that the 
author had carefully delineated the life she 
had actually known in the simple folk with 
whom her experience had been restricted. 
Scott broadened out considerably in his view 
of the world when at the age of forty-three 
he became famous with “ Waverley,” but he 
always admired the more faithfully executed 
work of Miss Austen. 

Charlotte Bronté was thirty-one when she 
wrote “Jane Eyre,” and she then confessed 
her inability to write another novel without 
fuller knowledge of life. George Eliot kept 
pretty thoroughly in line by appearing with 
“Adam Bede” at the age of forty, and none 
of her earlier work has equaled this book in 
popularity. Mrs. Gaskell was forty-two when 
her masterpiece, “Cranford,” was published. 


the way of a novel. 
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Poetry aims at the higher or ideal truth 
and may fairly ignore what the novel is 
chiefly concerned with — the rather detailed 
and somewhat commonplace facts of every- 
day life. The true novel must, of course, 
present these facts in the light of permanent 
truth, and in order to do this a very careful 
handling of the facts is necessary. Age and 
experience must therefore aid the perception 
of ideal truth with which the poet may begin 
and produce fairly durable work.—Kansas 
City Star. 

An Editor’s Rules for Contributors. — 
Holbrook Jackson, editor of Today (Lon- 
don ), has formulated a number of rules for 
those who submit manuscripts to editors :— 


Don't enclose a loose stamp, but a 
stamped and addressed envelope. 

Don’t write a letter of explanation to 
the editor. But if you do write — 

Don’t tell him your stuff is good — he 
won't take your word. 

Don’t tell him it is bad — bad writing 
needs no bush. 

Don’t tell him that your friends like it 
— he doesn’t care. 

Don’t say that another editor advised 
you to send it along — that would make 
him suspicious. 

Don’t say you want to earn money by 
writing — he is not out to help you, but 
3 edit his paper and pay those who help 
im. 

Don’t flatter him — editors are cynics. 

Don’t ask his opinion — he may not 
have one. 

Don’t ask why he rejects your offer — 
he may not know. 


And, above all, Don’t ask an editor to 
tell you what he wants — you are sup- 
posed to find out for yourself. 





—— > 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Taz Writer.) 


Tue 47 WorksHop. 
February. 

American Literature : Now ann Tuen. — I. St. 
John Ervine. Century for February. 

Boox I:tustration 1n Op Japan. — II. 
trated. Louise Norton Brown. Century for 
ruary. 


George P. Baker. Century for 


Illus- 
Feb- 








—— 
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Certain’ Literary Désutants. The Point of 
View, in Century for February. 
Writinc A Pray 1n A Destor’s Prison. Extracts 


from the diary of John Howard Payne, author of 
“Home, Sweet Home.” Illustrated. Edited by 
Thatcher T. Payne Luquer. Scribner’s for February. 

Wuy anv How I Write. By the author of “ The 


Trap,” Herman Howard Matheson. Sunset for 
February. 

THe ALLEGED DeEprRAvITY OF PopvULAR TASTE. 
Books and Theatre-going. Burges Johnson. Har- 
per’s Magazine for January. 

Letter TO THE Proor Reaper. Winifred Kirk- 


land. The Lion’s Mouth, in Harper’s Magazine for 
January. 

Our New Poet anp His Cuair. F. M. Colby. 
The Lion’s Mouth, in Harper’s Monthly for January. 


Cart SanpsurGc, Human Beinc. Walter Yust. 
Bookman for January. 

Tue Severat Ways or TettinGA Story. Brander 
Matthews. Bookman for January. 

EFFic1eENcy AND Rosert Louis Stevenson. John 
Carl Parish. Bookman for January. 

A Memory or Georce D. Smit. John Drink- 


water. Bookman for January. 
Two Women WRITERS OF THE SoutH ( Margaret 


Prescott Montague ), Mary Newton Standard. ( Ber- 


nie Babcock). Emma _ S. Forster. Bookman for 
January. 

Tue Grav Game 1N Srories. Olive Roberts Bar- 
ton. Bookman for January. 

Knut Hamsun 1N Lire anv Letters. Julius 
Moritzen. Bookman for January. 


Joun MASEFIELD OF THE PRESENT Day. 
H. Campbell. Bookman for January. 
INTERIORS AND NOVELISTS. 


Gertrude 


Rooms in Romances. 


William B. M’Cormick. Arts and Decoration for 
January. 

Tue Sources or “A Tare or Two Cittgs.” J. A. 
Falconer. Modern Language Notes for January. 
Tusitata ( Robert Louis Stevenson). With por- 
trait. Mabel Ansley Murphy. St. Nicholas for Jan- 
uary. 

Tue Deciine or THE Drama. George Moore. 
Dial for January. 

Tue Story or A Great Lire — Lire. American 


News Trade Journal for January. 

ESSENTIALS FOR THE EDITORIAL 
Fourth Estate for January 1. 

MakiInG HEADINGS FOR 
Fourth Estate for January 8. 

SnHovutp a Paper Print News or Views? J. 
Ogden Armour. Reprinted from Leslie’s Weekly in 
Fourth Estate for January 15. 

CHANGE IN Styte or News 
Fourth Estate for January 15. 

LiteRARY FAscINATION OF CRIME. 
for January 1. 

IGNORANCE OF THE PILGRIMS. 
January 8. 

A Scorcn Titt Acainst Marx Twain. 
Digest for January 8. 

Tre “ Brass Cueck” ON THE Press. 
-gest for January 15s. 


Jos. 


Writer's 


NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


Story HEaDLINEs. 
Literary Digest 
Literary Digest for 


Literary 


Literary Di- 






AMERICAN LITERATURE SCORNED 


Literary Digest for January 15. 
BEGINNING WITH CHESTERTON. 
January 22. 


AND UNREAD. 


Literary Digest for 





NEWS AND NOTES, 


The Press Congress of the World, origi- 
nally scheduled to meet in Australia, will be 
held in Honolulu instead, from October 4 to 
October 14 inclusive, and will be followed by 
a special excursion to the Philippines on invi- 
tation from the Philippine government. 
Representative journalists from all over the 
world are expected to come as delegates to 
the Congress, which was organized in San 
Francisco in 1915. It is expected that all 
the delegates from North America will sail 
from a Washington port on the same vessel. 
Representative workers in every department 
of journalism and authors are eligible to 
membership, with election by the executive 
committee of the Congress. The president 
is Walter Williams, Dean of the School of 
Journalism of the University of Missouri. 


The Authors’ Society of Switzerland has 
adopted a proposal to set aside money for a 
fund from which writers may draw advances 
on their work. Publishers are refusing now 
to make advance payments, owing to the in- 
creased costs of production and the general 


difficulties of the publishing business. A 
committee has therefore been appointed to 
which authors in need may apply. The 


money advanced will be recovered from the 
royalties or subsequent payments 
for the completed work. 

William Lyon Phelps, the literary critic 
and Lampson professor of English at Yale, 
has recently said that “It is pleasant to 
record that in the front rank of American 
living novelists we find four women, who 
shall be named in alphabetical order. The 
big four are Dorothy Canfield, Zona Galé, 
Anne Sedgwick, and Edith Wharton.” 

Robert M. McBride & Co. ( New York ) 
have republished in pamphlet form Hugh 
Walpole’s article, “ The Art of James Branch 
Cabell,” which appeared in the June number 
of The Yale Review. Copies of the pamph- 


let may be secured upon application to the 
publishers. 


received 
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From now on the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture is to be given to that writer who has 
created the most helpful and ideal work 
within the preceding year, regardless of his 
record as a whole. 


The Patterson Cup, offered by the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina for the year’s best 
volume of essays, has been awarded to Wini- 
fred Kirkland, for “The View Vertical” 
( Houghton Mifflin Company ). 


The second series of “ Chief Contemporary 
Dramatists,” by Thomas H. Dickinson 
( Houghton Mifflin Co.) represents the later 
tendencies in the drama of Europe and 
America. Among the authors included are 
Arnold Bennett, Edward Knoblock, W. 
Somerset Maugham, John Drinkwater, St. 
John Ervine, Lord Dunsany, Josephine Pres- 
ton Peabody, Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
Walter, George C. Hazelton, Jr., 
Rostand, Georges de Porto-Riche, 
Guitry, Ludwig Thoma, 
Schnitzler, Jacinto 
Gorky. 


Harper & Bros. have brought out “ Allen's 
Synonyms and Antonyms,” by F. Sturgis 
Allen, the late editor of Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary. 


Eugene 
Edmond 
Sacha 
Bahr, 
Maxim 


Hermann 
Benavente, and 


George H. Doran announces an authorita- 
tive biography of Herman Melville, the liter- 
ary discoverer of the South seas, by Pro- 
fessor Raymond M. Weaver, of the depart- 
ment of English, Columbia University. Pro- 
fessor Weaver has examined the unpub- 
lished documents, letters, journals, and other 
material in the hands of Melville’s heirs, who 
have lent him the heartiest support and co- 
operation. 


“Modern Business Writing,” a study of 
the principles underlying effective advertise- 
ments and business letters, by Charles Har- 
vey Raymond, is published by the Century 
Company. 

Duffield & Co. publish “The Kinds of 
Poetry,” by Professor John Erskine 

“Ruskin the Prophet, and Other Centen- 
ary Studies,” by John Masefield, Dean Ing, 
Charles F. G. Masterman, and others, edited 
by J. Howard Whitehouse, is published by E 
P. Dutton & Co. as a memorial tribute 


The “Biography of Paul Verlaine,” by 
Harold Nicolson, is published by the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

“Reminiscences of Tolstoy,” by Maxim 
Gorky ( B. W. Huebsch ), is made up largely 
of notes taken by Gorky during his residence 
adjoining the Tolstoy estate. 

“A Survey of English Literature,” by 
Oliver Elton, has just been brought out in 
four volumes by the Macmillan Company. 

A textbook on “English Literature,” by 
John L. Haney, Ph.D., has been published by 
Harcourt, Brace, & Howe. 

“ Bibliophily, or Booklove,” by James ?. 
Willis, is published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark 
University, has sold the American Journal 
of Psychology to Cornell University. The 
publication was established by Dr. Hall in 
1887. 

The plates and publishing rights of the 
books, booklets, folders, motto cards, calen- 
dars, and novelties which have been issued 
by W. A. Wilde & Co., have been taken over 
by Henry T. FitzSimmons and the business 
will be continued under the name of the 
Canterbury Company, Chicago. 

The Journal of Geography, the official 
organ of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers, edited by Professor Geo. J. Miller, 
of the Minnesota State Normal School, is 
now published by A. J. Nystrom & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Mrs. Charles D. Warner, known as the 
heroine Polly of the famous papers “ My 
Summer in a Garden,” first published by her 
husband in the Hartford ( Conn.) Courant, 
of which he was editorial writer, died last 
week in Hartford. 

Mrs. Margaret Cable 
Modesto, Calif., in 
three. 


Brewster died at 
December, aged forty- 


John Beattie Crozier died in London Jan- 
uary 8, aged seventy-three. 


author of 
 /} & 


Rev. Edgar Page Stites, the 
“Beulah Land,” died at Cape May, 
January 9, aged eighty-five. 

Mrs. Emma Huntington Nason died at 
Gardiner, Me., January 11, aged seventy-six. 





